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1  Word  from  the  Editor 

A  new  look  for  a  new  year!  We  decided  to  try  a  new  look  to  make  the  newsletter  more  appealing  to  the 
eye.  We  welcome  your  comments. 


We  extend  our  sympathies  to  Harold  Lee,  longtime  scriptor,  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  December,  2001 . 


Look  inside  for  details  for  the  Spring  Scrip  Show. 
Make  arrangements  to  be  there  and  bring  a 
friend.  Introduce  someone  to  scrip  collecting! 


Upcoming  Events 


SCRIP  TALK 
P.O.  Box  41 

Hugheston,  WV  25110-0041 
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President’s  Message 


Hope  everyone  had  a  safe  and  merry  Christmas.  Here’s  hoping  that  you  have  a 
safe,  happy  and  healthy  New  year  and  find  some  of  the  treasures  you  have  long  sought. 

The  location  and  date  of  the  Spring  Show  has  been  set.  (See  details  in  this  issue  of 
Scrip  Talk) 

If  you  would  like  to  sponsor  a  show  in  your  area,  please  let  us  know  about  it 
because  we  do  need  to  move  our  meetings  around.  As  of  late,  we  are  having  trouble 
finding  a  sponsor  for  them. 

As  you  read  this,  the  new  book  will  have  had  it’s  final  proofing  and  be  at  the 
printers.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  task  and  I  thank  everyone  who  has  contributed  in  any 
way. 


There  will  be  over  400  new  listings.  This  does  not  mean  it  will  be  complete.  It 
will  never  be  complete  as  long  as  long  as  one  unlisted  token  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Please,  if  you  find  an  unlisted  token,  take  time  to  make  a  foil  or  get  it  to  someone 
who  can  and  report  it  to  our  new  finds  editor.  Please  list  the  composition  also.  Example: 
Brass,  Aluminum,  Bi-metal,  etc.  Also,  please  report  any  hoards  that  have  been 
discovered. 

By  doing  this,  everyone  can  write  them  into  their  book  and  the  next  time  a  book  is 
printed  we  will  have  the  information. 

This  hobby  belongs  to  all  of  us  and  if  we  hope  to  keep  it  alive  we  will  have  to 
work  at  it. 

We  need  good  articles  for  Scrip  talk.  If  you  have  something  interesting 
concerning  mining,  get  it  to  our  editor  for  publication.  It  is  not  nearly  as  hard  to  write  an 
article  as  you  might  think.  We  cannot  expect  our  editor  to  do  everything.  The  job  is  hard 
enough,  just  getting  the  bulletin  printed  and  distributed. 


Good  “Scrip”  luck, 
Jim 


The  National  Scrip  Collectors’  Spring  Show  is  scheduled  for  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  26  and  27, 
2002  at  the  Ramada  Inn,  Bluefield,  WV.  Take  Exit  1  from  Route  52. 


The  schedule  for  the  meeting  follows: 

Board  Meeting  -  Friday,  April  26  1 :00  pm 


Cookout  -  Friday,  April  26  6:00  pm 

(fee  charged] 

Scrip  Show  -  Saturday,  April  27  8:00  am  -  ? 

($1 5.00  fee  per  table] 

Brief  membership  meeting  before  show  starts. 

Contact  Libby  Caudill  at  the  Ramada  Inn  to  make  reservations.  Tell  her  you’re  with  the  ScripCIub 
Telephone#  [304]  325-5421  local  or  1-888-61 3-9080  long-distance 
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TOKENS  N  E  E  D  E  D  JbOR  TtiE  SPRING  .MEETING 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  next  Auction  will  be  Mail  Bid  Only. 
This  time  we  can  use  up  to  20  pieces  from  each  of  you.  The 
Parity  values  have  been  lowered  to  R6  to  encourage  new  collectors 
to  bid. 

We  need  Coal,  Lumber  and  other  Wage  tokens.  We  also  can  use 
Picture  tokens  and  Exploder  tokens. 

The  consignor  will  be  charged  $1.00  for  each  token  sold, 
consignor  also  will  be  charged  for  the  postage  to  return 
not  sold. 

A  Minimum  Bid  is  not  mandatory,  but  we  do  recommend  that  you 
put  a  minimum  bid  that  is  reasonable  on  each  of  your  tokens. 

Also  we  will  not  list  any  token  twice.  When  we  receive  dup¬ 
licates,  we  will  return  the  duplicate  to  the  consignor,  postage 
paid. 

The  complete  listing  will  be  in  the  last  issue 
before  the  Spring  Meeting.  The  tokens  will  be 
the  Spring  Meeting,  and  Bids  will  be  accepted, 
be  sold  at  the  meeting. 

The  Auction  will  be  closed  two  weeks  after  the  Spring  Meeting. 

Please  send  as  many  tokens  as  you  can  to  Bill  Williams,  152  Kawga 
Way,  Loudon,  TH  37774  to  arrive  not  later  than  February  1. 

This  will  enable  me  to  prepare  the  final  listing  for  the  March 

SCRIP  TALK. 

If  you  have  questions,  call  me  at  1  B6  5  453  5427. 
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C.  A.  CABELL 


Mr.  C.  A.  Cabell  is  the  oldest  man  in 
point  of  service  in  the  coal  business,  who 
has  operated  exclusively  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley.  He  has  more  than  fifty  years  to  his 
credit. 

He  is  a  man  of  strong  character,  strictly 
honest,  and  fearless  in  doing  what  he  thinks 
is  right.  In  a  career  that  has  made  him 
known  throughout  the  bituminous  coal  in¬ 
dustry  as  one  of  the  outstanding  men,  he  has 
distinguished  himself  as  being  absolutely 
fair,  honorable  in  all  of  his  dealings,  and 
aboveboard  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Cabell  was  born  on  May  20,  1870,  in 
Kanawha  County,  near  Charleston.  He  at¬ 
tended  public  and  private  schools  and  then 
entered  the  Kanawha  Military  Institute. 
Soon  after  leaving  school  he  began  work 
for  the  Mount  Carbon  Coal  Company,  at 
Powellton,  layette  County,  as  a  clerk  and 
was  advanced  to  the  position  of  store  man¬ 
ager  and  bookkeeper. 

Mr.  f  abell,  by  his  ability  and  determina¬ 
tion,  coupled  with  industry,  raised  himself 
from  a  clerk  to  the  head  of  a  great  corpora¬ 
tion.  When  he  was  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  he  joined  with  the  late  J.  r.  Thomas 
John  L.  Dickinson,  and  Carl  Scholz  and 
went  into  the  coal  business  in  a  small  way 
organizing  the  Carbon  Coal  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  at  Carbondale. 

He  became  vice-president  of  this  company 


in  charge  of  operations.  With  the  merging 
of  the  first  company  with  others,  he  moved 
to  Carbon  on  Cabin  Creek  where  he  lived 
with  his  family  for  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Cabell  is  a  natural  executive.  Because 
of  his  genuine  spirit  of  fair  play  and  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  others,  he  inspired  loyalty 
and  co-operation.  His  neighbors  were  the 
miners  who  looked  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  men. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  few  medical 
and  hospital  facilities  in  the  coal  fields.  As 
a  result,  the  Sheltering  Arms  Hospital  was 
established  at  Hansford.  For  twenty-five 
years  Mr.  Cabell  was  treasurer  and  trustee 
of  that  institution,  and  for  seven  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  Game 
and  Fish  Commission.  He  has  given  much 
time  and  effort  to  promoting  Sunday  School 
work  in  West  Virginia.  He  is  a  vestryman 
of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Charleston. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Cabell  is  president 
of  the  Bedford  Land  Company,  the  Carbon 
Fuel  Sales  Company,  and  the  Berry  Hills 
Land  Company;  director  of  the  Kanawha 
Valley  Bank  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  Cabell  has  three  children:  Nellie 
Lynn  (Mrs.  George  E.  Brooks)  of  Charles¬ 
ton;  Mary  Lavenia  (Mrs.  L.  R.  Hodges) 
of  Charleston;  and  Virginia  Couch  (Mrs. 
Raymond  R.  Poynter)  of  Micco,  Florida. 


Carbon  Fuel  Company  mines  its 
acres  of  black  diamonds  in  the 
heart  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
District  Coal  Fields.  Located  at  the 
head  of  Cabin  Creek,  the  progressive 
mining  company’s  holdings  cover 
11,000  acres  and  produce  an  annual 
average  of  1,250,000  tons  of  coal. 
Most  of  this  is  high-grade  by-product 
coal. 

The  company  was  organized  in 
1905  as  a  merger  of  properties  owned 
by  this  and  other  associated  develop¬ 
ments  started  in  1901-02.  Its  aim 
was  to  bring  the  varied  interests 
together  under  one  management  for 
more  efficient  administration.  Foun¬ 
ders  of  the  company  were  C.  A. 
Cabell,  John  L.  Dickinson,  and  J.  R. 
Thomas. 

Thirty-eight  years  of  successful 
operation  have  brought  a  few  chang¬ 
es  in  directing  personnel,  but  three 
of  the  original  owners  of  the  com¬ 
pany  retain  their  interests  and  are 
active  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
Present  officers  are  C.  A.  Cabell, 
president;  W.  J.  Magee  and  L.  N. 
Thomas,  vice-presidents;  L.  N. 
Thomas,  secretary;  E.  C.  Hanna, 
treasurer;  and  George  E.  Brooks, 
superintendent  of  mines.  Offices  are 
located  in  Charleston,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Cabin  Creek  plants  of  the 
Carbon  Fuel  Company  represent  one 
of  the  largest  operating  companies 
in  the  Kanawha  District.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  holdings  have  been  thorough¬ 
ly  developed  and  are  capable  of 
yielding  1,500,000  tons  of  coal  each 
year,  as  compared  to  the  500,000 
first  set  as  the  annual  production 
figure. 

Carbon  Splint  has  won  and  main- 


SfcCiut 


tained  a  high  reputation  over  many 
years.  It  is  a  “premium  domestic 
coal  with  a  very  high  heat  value 
and  low  ash  content.”  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  ceramics,  tile,  porcelains,  and 
brick  prefer  this  coal.  It  is  also  ex¬ 
cellent  for  metallurgical  and  malle¬ 
able  uses  because  of  its  unvarying 
low  sulphur  and  low  ash  contents 
and  high  fusion.  The  famous  Carbon 
Splint  comes  from  the  Dorothy 
seam,  which  is  a  seam  of  a  limited 
area.  The  coal  has  few  impurities 
and  is  sufficiently  firm  and  dense  in 
structure  to  make  it  a  superior  seam 
of  domestic  coal. 

The  five  mines  of  the  company, 
located  at  Wevaco,  Notomine,  De- 
cota.  Carbon,  and  Joehin,  have  a 
capacity  of  5,000  tons  per  day.  The 


principal  output  comes  from  its 
mines  in  the  Powellton  seam.  This 
coal  is  widely  recognized  among 
coke  makers  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
coking  coals.  It  also  has  a  rich  yield 
of  gas  and  by-products. 

'T'hose  of  us  who  have  never  been 
A  closely  associated  with  the  coal 
industry  are  always  intrigued  by  the 
mining  and  preparation  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  detailed  attention  it  receives  be¬ 
fore  being  shipped  to  market.  Coal 
is  coal  to  most  of  us,  but  to  the  men 
and  companies  who  depend  upon  it 
to  furnish  heat  for  a  particular  job, 
there  is  a  vast  difference.  Some  com¬ 
panies  prefer  coal  almost  as  fine 
as  sand,  others  prefer  medium  lumps, 
others  a  mixture,  and  still  others, 
only  the  large  lumps.  To  supply 
this,  the  coal  must  be  separated  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  grade.  Shaker 
and  vibrating  screens  are  used  for 
this  purpose  and  conveyors  load 


the  proper  sizes  into  respective  cars. 

We  usually  think  of  dry  cleaning 
only  in  its  connection  with  garments. 
It  has,  however,  a  distinct  meaning 
in  the  coal  industry.  Before  coal  is 
shipped  to  market,  some  sizes  are 
dry  cleaned.  This  process  separates 
the  slate  and  other  impurities  from 
the  coal  by  blowing  air  through  holes 
in  a  large  table  over  which  the  coal 
passes.  Although  the  modern  meth¬ 
ods  for  cleaning  coal  are  compara¬ 
tively  new,  the  idea  is  not.  Back  in 
the  days  before  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  was  invented  for  such  proces¬ 
ses,  the  Carbon  Fuel  Company  cen¬ 
tered  its  efforts  on  sending  out  clean 
coal.  The  cleaning  was  done  by  hand. 

Before  leaving  for  the  markets, 
the  coal  is  subjected  continually  to 
stiff  analytical  tests  to  assure  even, 
high  quality.  This  is  done  in  a  chem¬ 
ical  laboratory  in  which  are  tested 
samples  taken  from  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  each  carload. 

While  coal  mining  is  essentially 
the  same,  the  tools  used  to  accom¬ 
plish  results  have  changed  greatly  in 
recent  years.  The  funny  little  bank 
mules  with  their  docile  expressions 
and  dynamite  tempers  and  the  small 
wooden  cars  have  completely  disap- 


Inside  of  tipple  of  one  of  Carbon  Fuel  mines. 


peared  from  the  held;  so  have  the 
wooden  tipples  with  the  steam-driven 
power  engine,  the  steel  track,  and 
the  company  powerhouse  with  gen¬ 
erators.  In  their  place  we  find  fully 
electrified  mines  with  steel  tipples, 
shaker  and  vibrator  screens,  electric 
locomotives,  mining  machines,  coal 
loading  machines,  and  sectional  con¬ 
veyors  with  rubber  belting  on  which 
coal  is  loaded  and  conveyed  to  the 
tipple.  The  change  has  taken  much 
from  the  picturesqueness  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  but  added  a  great  deal  to  its 
efficiency. 

arbox  Fuel  Compaxty  was  partly 
^  mechanized  when  its  first  mine 
was  opened  in  1005.  It  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  the  first  mine  in 
the  Kanawha  Field  to  be  completely 
equipped  with  gathering  locomo¬ 
tives.  The  coal  was  lowered  down  a 
1,100-foot  plane  to  the  railroad  track 
by  means  of  steel  tank  cars  called 
monitors.  The  only  classification 
was  made  in  twro  sizes  by  means  of 
bar  screens.  The  increased  demand 
for  lump  coal  alone  brought  about 
the  installation,  in  19.10,  of  what 
was  then  the  longest  “rope  and  but¬ 
ton’’  conveyor  in  the  world. 

Conditions  inside  the  mines  are 
vastly  different  from  those  of  only  a 
few  years  back.  Less  than  fifty  years 
ago  the  dark,  ominous  “hole  in  the 
hillside”  that  marked  the  usual  mine 
entrance  and  intrigued  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  youngsters  with  its  damp  smell 
and  the  drip,  drip  of  moisture  com¬ 
ing  distinctly  from  inside  the  mine 
w  as  the  usual  thing.  The  mines  wrere 
considered  little  less  than  death 
traps.  Slate  falls  were  frequent  and 
most  families  lived  in  constant  strain 
while  their  breadearners  were  in  the 
mines.  Explosions  wrere  common,  too, 
as  was  the  dread  of  slow  death  from 
lung  diseases. 

The  miner  of  not  so  long  ago,  with 
his  eerie  carbide  light,  billed  cap, 
and  slight  stoop  from  years  of  bend¬ 
ing  too  close  over  the  heavy  pick  he 
carried,  is  gone.  Miners  of  today 
carry  safety  lamps,  wear  safety  hel¬ 
mets  and  shoes,  and  can  wralk 
straight  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Aside  from  the  changing 


picture  of  the  West  Virginia  miner, 
this  has  changed  the  picture  of  safe¬ 
ty  within  the  mine. 

Quite  different  today  is  the  mine, 
both  from  safety,  comfort,  and  les¬ 
sening  of  disease  hazards.  Proper 
ventilation  and  training  in  safety 
precautions  have  reduced  accidents 
within  mines  to  a  minimum,  and 
health  precautions,  l>oth  within  the 
mine  and  through  community  medi¬ 
cal  attention,  have  practically  elim¬ 
inated  the  loss  of  men  from  lung 
irritations. 

The  mining  system  followed  by 
Carbon  Fuel  Company  is  that  of 
rooms  and  pillars.  Rooms  are  driven 
twrenty-five  feet  on  sixty-five-foot 
centers,  and  care  is  taken  to  have  all 
rooms  properly  supported  to  pre¬ 
vent  cave-ins.  Coal  is  cut  by 
arc  wall  and  short  wall  machines, 
an  average  undercut  of  from  six  feet 
to  seven  feet  being  made  in  practical¬ 
ly  all  cases.  This  is  an  ideal  depth 
for  making  block  of  coal  in  a 
seam  of  the  heights  prevalent  in  Car¬ 
bon  Fuel  mines.  Two  or  three  inches 
of  coal  bottom  is  left  so  that  no  part 
of  the  slate  bottom  w’ill  be  dragged 
into  the  coal.  A  careful  inspection 
of  the  cutting  is  made  to  insure  this. 
Since  impurities  are  absent  in  the 
seam,  these  machines  cut  as  high  as 
700  tons  in  a  single  shift. 

'VT  ex'TILAtion  in  Carbon  Fuel  mines 
*  is  provided  by  electrically-driv¬ 
en  fans  ranging  in  size  from  six  to 
ten  feet.  Breakthroughs  at  eighty- 
foot  intervals  between  rooms  and  be¬ 
tween  entries  and  trap  doors  direct 
the  air  to  the  workers. 

In  addition  to  equipping  its  mines 
and  men  with  all  possible  safety 
facilities,  the  Carbon  Fuel  Company 
has  given  its  employees  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  safety  program.  Realizing  that 
the  human  element  is  important  and 
that  only  one  minor  mistake  could 
bring  back,  in  all  its  horror,  the 
terror  of  a  mine  explosion  or  cave-in, 
the  officials  continually  bring  these 
facts  before  their  employees.  Weekly 
meetings  of  the  entire  supervisory 
force  are  held  for  the  discussion  of 
problems,  hazards,  and  improve¬ 
ments.  The  company  also  has  organ¬ 


ized  first-aid  teams  which  have  be¬ 
come  the  pride  of  those  concerned. 
District  and  regional  meetings  are 
held  annually  as  an  added  impetus 
for  interest  in  the  organization.  Tha 
saving  of  many  lives  by  quick  acti 
and  thinking  has  been  credited 
members  of  these  first-aid  teams, 
which  makes  them  an  important 
factor  in  the  safe  operation  of  any 
mine. 

Since  the  early  days  of  mining, 
the  communities  in  which  the  miners 
have  lived  have  been  grouped  to¬ 
gether  with  the  company  store,  the 
mine,  and  the  powerhouse  as  the 
central  pivots  of  each  small  com¬ 
munity.  However,  one  great  change 
has  taken  place.  The  clapboard 
houses  of  the  past,  standing  awk¬ 
wardly  upon  their  stiltlike  founda¬ 
tions,  the  lights  that  blinked  on  and 
off  so  aggravatingly,  the  big  store, 
also  of  clapboards  and  also  upon 
stilts,  with  its  one  large,  grimy 
counter,  which  served  as  both  gossip 
center  and  commissary,  are  gone. 
Gone,  too,  are  the  dissatisfied  house¬ 
wives  who  had  no  entertainment, 
and  the  children  who  hung  aro 
the  forbidden  mine  lots  for  recr 
tion. 


.eni. 
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Today’s  mining  communities  are 
still  the  center  of  civic  life,  but  a 
very  different  community  life.  The 
early  picture  of  desolation  and  dirt 
has  been  replaced  by  one  of  neat 
homes,  lawms  with  grass  and  flowers, 
modern  sanitary  and  home  labor- 
saving  facilities,  recreation  centers, 
schools,  churches,  and  a  store,  which 
still  plays  a  part  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  social  life  of  the  mining 
community.  Although  the  old  name 
“mining  camp”  too  often  sticks  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  know  little  of 
the  changes  w  hich  have  taken  place, 
the  residents  of  these  towns  are  re¬ 
sentful  of  the  name.  The  word  camp 
carries  a  suggestion  that  it  is  just  a 
temporary  place,  soon  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  This  is  definitely  not  true  of 
today’s  mining  towns,  most  of  which 
are  better  planned  and  equip 
than  the  average  small  town  dep 
ing  on  general  enterprises. 


* 


Rentals  in  these  mining  communi- 


for  January,  1943 
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ties  are  very  low.  A  charge  of  $1.50 
for  each  room  each  month  covers  the 
cental  in  most  of  the  houses,  and 
tricity  averages  about  $1.00  per 
ronth.  The  total  cost  to  the  miner 
is  between  $10  and  $15  per  month, 
hardly  enough  to  pay  for  the  upkeep 
and  repairs. 

Two  reasons  are  given  by  C.  A. 
Cabell,  company  president,  for  main¬ 
taining  the  excellent  conditions 
found  in  Carbon  Fuel  mining  towns : 
business  and  humanitarianism. 

From  a  business  viewpoint,  he 
notes  the  value  of  such  surroundings 
because  the  “coal  operator  is  anxious 
to  secure  the  services  of  high  type 
workmen ;  he  wants  his  employees  to 
be  dependable,  steady  men.  He  knows 
from  experience  that  if  he  is  going 
to  have  this  type  of  labor  instead  of 
the  tramp  and  the  floater,  he  must 
provide  the  kind  of  living  conditions 
that  will  attract  them. 

Of  the  humanitarian  angle,  he 
says :  “I  am  not  boasting  when  I  say 
that  the  humanitarian  reason  has 
been  the  paramount  one  that  has 
ompted  our  activities. 

“The  men  who  have  been  in  charge 
of  the  plans  and  policies  of  this  com¬ 
pany  have  derived  pleasure  and 


satisfaction  by  giving  close,  intelli¬ 
gent  attention  to  the  communities 
where  their  employees  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  live.  In  addition,  thev  have 
watched  the  development  of  good 
citizens  in  their  towns.  This,  in  it¬ 
self,  is  worth  while  from  a  business 
as  well  as  from  a  patriotic  point  of 
view.” 

One  of  the  chief  things  emphasized 
is  sanitation  and  good  health.  In 
addition  to  providing  modern  facili¬ 
ties,  the  company  provides  two  doc¬ 
tors  who  devote  their  time  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  looking  after  the  4,000  mining 
town  residents  of  Carbon  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany.  The  doctors  are  hired  by  the 
employees  through  a  co-operative 
payment  plan  plus  an  extra  monthly 
fee  for  hospital  service.  One  emerg¬ 
ency  hospital  was  built  in  1927  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  first  aid  and 
preparing  patients  for  removal  to  a 
hospital  in  Charleston  or  Montgom¬ 
ery.  In  this  same  year  an  ambulance 
was  bought.  Prior  to  that  time, 
trains  were  the  only  means  of  trans¬ 
porting  patients  from  the  coal  fields 
to  the  hospitals.  A  modern  emer¬ 
gency  hospital  was  built  in  1938.  It 
is  equipped  with  an  operating  room, 
X-ray  equipment,  light  treatment 


facilities,  dental  equipment,  and  tv 
bedrooms. 

p  arbon  Fuel  Company  not  on 
^  looks  after  the  health  but  tl 
recreational  welfare  of  its  employee 
It  was  the  first  company  in  the  Uni 
ed  States  bituminous  coal  fields 
establish  a  Young  Men’s  Christu 
Association  with  a  full-time  sect 
tary.  The  Y  was  opened  in  1909 
a  building  formerly  occupied  by 
saloon.  In  1915  a  new  home  w; 
built  for  the  association  which  hi 
become  an  important  part  in  cot 
munity  life. 

Athletic  sports  are  important 
the  communities.  Tennis,  volleyba 
basketball,  and  swimming  are  t 
major  attractions  in  this  group.  T 
ball  teams  compete  with  those  fro 
other  communities  and  carry  hoi 
many  of  the  honors. 

There  are  four  churches  and  fi 

Sundav  schools  in  the  community 
*/ 

Carbon  Fuel  Company  also  mai 
tains  a  library,  donated  by  its  fir 
president,  J.  R.  Thomas,  with  mo 
than  1,000  volumes  of  well-select* 
books  chosen  for  the  particular  nee< 
of  the  people  in  the  community. 

The  Boy  Scouts’  and  Girl  Seoul 


General  view  of  the  outside  plant  at  No.  ft  mine  of  Carbon  Fuel  Company,  showing,  at  the  left,  the  tipple  which  contains  the 
sampling  equipment  and  two  railroad  bins,  the  cleaning  plant  and  conveyor  which  connects  it  to  the  headhouse,  the  1000-ton 
coal  storage  bin,  and,  at  the  extreme  right,  the  headhonse. 

In  addition  to  the  loading  terminal  for  the  aerial  tram,  in  the  center  of  the  picture  may  be  seen  the  No.  1  tower. 

The  conveyor  which  has  a  flat  section  is  the  raw  coal  conveyor  which  carries  the  coal  from  the  headhonse  where  the  mine 
cars  are  dumped  into  the  cleaning  plant.  The  incline  conveyor  is  the  refuse  conveyor  which  carries  refuse  front  the  cleaning 
plant  to  the  loading  terminal  and  the  aerial  tram. 
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organizations  are  well  established, 
as  well  as  other  recreational  groups 
sponsored  by  the  Y  and  the  company. 

The  building  of  a  mining  com¬ 
munity,  such  as  the  one  described 
above,  runs  into  money.  The  initial 
outlay  is  not  the  only  one;  there  is 
the  expense  of  upkeep  and  adding- 
new  facilities  to  the  community.  But, 
in  Mr.  Cabell’s  own  words,  while  it 
may  cut  down  the  monetary  returns 
of  the  company  holders,  it  repays 
greatly  in  patriotic  returns  and  in 
men  and  women  well  equipped  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  a  modern 
world. 

An  important  figure  in  the  Carbon 
Fuel  Company’s  history  and  activi¬ 
ties  is  C.  A.  Cabell,  president,  who 
was  among  the  first  organizers  of 
the  company.  He  has  worked  in  the 
mining  industry  for  approximately 
forty-five  years.  Mr.  Cabell,  together 
with  the  late  J.  R.  Thomas,  first 
president  of  Carbon  Fuel  Company, 
served  his  apprenticeship  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  on  Armstrong  Creek  and 
Kelly’s  Creek,  learning  mining  from 
the  “ground  up.”  A  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Cabell  which  has  endeared 
him  to  his  many  workmen  is  his  abil¬ 


ity  to  go  into  any  miner’s  home,  sit 
down,  talk  things  over,  and  enjoy 
his  visit.  He  puts  people  at  their 
ease  so  that  when  the  chat  is  over 
the  miner  can  scarcely  believe  it  was 
“The  Boss”  instead  of  “One  of  the 
boys.”  He  lived  many  years  in  the 
town  of  Carbon,  and  to  Mr.  Cabell 
goes  much  of  the  credit  for  providing 
towns  for  the  miners,  as  well  as  the 
high  reputation  for  excellent  prod¬ 
ucts  enjoyed  by  the  firm. 

The  Carbon  Fuel  Company  has 
furnished  employment  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  since  it  was  organ¬ 
ized.  In  many  instances,  employees 
may  be  found  who  have  worked  for 
the  company  for  the  past  thirty  or 
more  years.  They  have  built  up  a 
community  spirit  that  is  of  benefit 
to  all. 

This  is  one  of  the  companies  that 
furnishes  coal  to  some  of  the  largest 
railroad  companies  in  this  country. 
This  essential  fuel  must  be  of  high 
quality  and  a  dependable  supply 
furnished  for  the  great  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  so  that  there  will  be  no 
let-up  in  the  war  effort. 

The  coal  business  as  a  whole  is 
the  largest  taxpayer  in  the  State;  it 


»,atness  and  sanitation  are  basic  factors  in  making  the  mining  communities  of 
Carbon  t'neJ  (  ompaiiy  among  the  best  in  the  nation.  The  above  is  a  typical  miners’ 
town  in  the  heart  of  the  rieh  coal-mining  area. 


furnishes  employment  to  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  does  any  other  industria 
organization — more  than  one  hun 
dred  thousand  men  work  in  and 
about  the  coal  mines.  This  State  has 
more  than  seventeen  thousand  square 
miles  of  area  under  which  may  he 
found  coal  that  is  of  the  highest 
grade.  Thisis  more  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

This  means  that  coal  will  be  pro¬ 


duced  in  West  Virginia  for  many 


years  to  come;  that  there  is  almost 
a  limitless  supply.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasinglv  more  difficult  to  mine  the 
quality  coal.  It  was  natural  that  the 
first  coal  mined  was  the  easiest  and 
cheapest.  Now  special  machinery 
and  equipment  must  be  designed  and 
used  to  reach  the  more  inaccessible 
places. 

There  is  one  point  that  many 
critics  of  the  coal  industry  do  not 
understand.  They  do  not  realize  that 
coal  must  be  mined  where  it  is 
found.  This  necessitates  the  erecting 
of  towns  and  villages  in  mountai 
ous  regions,  far  removed  from  larg 
centers  of  population. 

And  when  the  coal  company  goes 
into  these  sections,  the  executives 
find  people  living  without  the  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  that  are  enjoyed  in 
larger  communities.  Soon  electricity 
is  supplied,  sanitary  facilities  in¬ 
stalled,  and  conditions  greatly  im¬ 
proved. 

The  Carbon  Fuel  Company  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  coal  com¬ 
panies  in  providing  good  living  con¬ 
ditions  for  their  employees  and  their 
families.  Good  schools,  recreation 
centers,  churches,  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  medical  service,  hospital  facili¬ 
ties,  and  other  forms  of  service  for 
the  benefit  of  their  people. 

This  is  good  business.  The  com¬ 
pany  wants  the  best  workmen,  and 
in  order  to  hold  them  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  the  executives  know  that  good 
living  conditions  are  essential.  While 
many  employees  may  not  appreciate 
fully  the  advantages  they  have  in 
such  surroundings,  the  most  of  thei 
show  their  gratitude  and  interest  bf 
continuing  to  give  their  best  efforts 
to  the  company  and  the  community. 
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HE  first  coal  operation  in  Ral¬ 
eigh  County  began  in  1900,  when 
the  Raleigh  Coal  and  Coke  Company 
tapped  the  virgin  bed  of  the  famous 
Beckley  seam  at  Raleigh.  The  first 
president  of  the  company  was  Lo¬ 
gan  N.  Bullitt  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Funstun  Lucado 
of  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  Then  T.  J. 
Morgan  and  associates  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  interests  of  this  company 
and  Mr.  Morgan  was  made  presi¬ 
dent.  His  successor  was  John  M. 
Wright  of  Cincinnati.  At  his  death 
in  1928,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Wright,  the  present 
president. 

Mr.  Ernest  Ghilson  became  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  when 
the  mine  was  opened,  and  contin¬ 
ued  in  that  position  until  his  death. 
To  him  belongs  the  credit  for  build¬ 
ing  up  a  great  mining  company. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Chilson, 
A.  A.  Liggett  was  made  vice-presi- 
ent,  and  R.  J.  Burmeister,  Mr.  Chil¬ 
li’s  very  competent  assistant  and  a 
man  of  many  years’  experience  as 
an  engineer  and  coal  producer,  be¬ 
came  general  manager.  After  Mr. 
Liggett’s  death  in  1939,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
meister  was  made  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  He  continues  in 
that  position  today. 

Soon  after  the  companj’  was 
started,  Mr.  Liggett  was  made  sales 
manager.  He  had  a  vision  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  he  decided  that  selling 
coal  should  be  dramatized.  He  drew 
from  history  and  tradition  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  picture  of  a  knight 
in  armor  as  the  symbol  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  coal  that  is  produced  at  Raleigh. 
He  named  it  Black  Knight.  Today, 
the  term  Black  Knight  is  known  in 
all  coal  markets  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Liggett  formed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  membership  in  the  Black 
Knight  System.  In  addition,  he  also 
took  the  picture  of  Sir  Walter  Ral¬ 
eigh  and  used  that  in  his  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  activities. 

The  Raleigh  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
iany  has  kept  abreast  of  every  im¬ 
provement  that  has  been  made  in 
the  mining  industry.  The  original 


homes  that  were  built  for  the  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  replaced  with  mod¬ 
ern,  up-to-date  houses  that  furnish 
conveniences  for  the  employees  who 
live  there.  There  are  now  some  six 
hundred  employees  working  for  this 
company.  Many  things  are  done  for 
their  comfort,  pleasure,  and  recrea¬ 
tion. 

Raleigh  is  nearly  a  model  mining 
community.  A  large  department 
store  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
town  where  one  may  purchase  the 
very  best  food  that  can  be  found 
anywhere,  household  articles,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  many  other  items.  There  is 
a  mutual  organization  known  as  the 
Raleigh  Mining  Institute  which  serves 
as  a  sort  of  community  center  and 
takes  the  place  of  civic  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  was  established  in  1909. 
It  promotes  baseball  teams  and  oth¬ 
er  community  activities.  The  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  are  derived  largely  from  in¬ 
come  of  the  Virginian  Theater,  which 
is  located  in  Raleigh.  This  is  really 
a  co-operative  enterprise  and  the 
profits  are  used  for  the  promotion 
of  Boy  Scout  work  and  other  civic 
activities. 


This  company  has  always  profited 
by  improvements  in  machinery.  It 
has  purchased  labor-saving  devices 
as  rapidly  as  they  were  put  on  the 
market,  and  it  has  introduced  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  mining  whenever 
changes  were  thought  desirable. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  a 
comprehensive  safety  program.  Much 
time  and  money  have  been  spent  by 
the  company  in  training  men  to  look 
after  the  safety  needs  of  the  mines. 

The  city  of  Beckley  and  Raleigh 
County,  as  well  as  southern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  have  benefited  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Black  Knight  Coun¬ 
try  Club  on  property  owned  by  the 
Raleigh  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 
This  club  was  built  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Ernest  Chilson  and  has  been 
largely  supported  by  the  company: 
It  is  a  sort  of  gathering  place  for 
conventions,  clubs,  and  civic  and 
patriotic  meetings. 

The  Raleigh  Coal  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  is  more  than  a  coal-producing 
organization— it  is  really  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  takes  part  in  civic  and 
community  affairs  far  above  that  of 
the  average  corporation. 


— W.  Vo  Industrial  and  Publicity  Commiss'on 

Guyandottc  River  on  W .  Vo.  10  near  Logon 
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National  Scrip  Collectors  Association,  Inc. 

MEMBERSHIP  RENEWAL  FORM  2002 

REMINDER 

$15.00  DUES  FOR  ONE  YEAR  $15.00 

$60.00  FIVE  YEAR  DUES  $60.00 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  $300.00 

Name: _ Address: _ 

City: _ State: _ Zip: _ 

Phone  Number _ Email  Address _ 

(OPTIONAL) 

Renewal _ 

AMOUNT  PAID:$ _ 

SEND  YOUR  RENEWAL  DUES  TO: 

William  C.  Stump  -  Secretary 
P.  O.  Box  444 
Loyall,  KY  40854-0444 

NOTE:  If  you  fail  to  renew  your  membership  by  December  31,  2002, 
NO  FURTHER  REMINDERS  OR  ISSUES  OF  SCRIP  TALK  WILL 
BE  SENT. 


/&°rb»rb>°rb*r&°s&»N.S.  C.A.  FREE  AOS  FOR  MEMBERS*&*&*&m&*a&"i&* 

Free  Ads  are  available  to  N.S.C.A.  members  at  no  charge.  The  only 
requirements  being  that  they  are  limited  to  4  lines,  one  ad  per  issue.  You  may 

send  up  to  four  different  ads  in  one  mailing.  Deadline  for  Free  Ads  is  three 

weeks  after  the  postmark  of  the  current  issue  of  SCRIP  TALK.  All  ads 

received  after  the  deadline  will  be  held  for  the  following  issue.  No  ad  will  rerun 
automatically,  each  issue  will  require  a  separate  request.  Paid  ads  should  be  sent 
to  SCRIP  TALK  Editor  and  NOT  the  Free  Ad  Editor.  SEND  ALL  FREE  ADS 
TO:  Steve  Ratliff ’  N.S.C.A.  Free  Ad  Editor ,  1717  Saint  Marys  Bay  Drive, 
Milton,  Florida  32583-7343 or  E-mail  Steve@Ratliff.com  (Note:  +  at  the  end 
of  your  ad  indicates  you  need  to  renew  it. ) 

WANTED:  FORDSON  COAL  CO.  SCRIP  FROM  NUTT ALLBURG  STORES  (A5,  A50, 
A  A100)  in  West  Virginia.  Write,  call  or  E-mail  me  at  Darrell  Rainbolt,  1455  Short 
Street,  Corydon,  IN  47112-2200.  Phone  (812)  738-2579  E-mail 

darrellrainbolt@peoplepc.com 

SALOON  TOKENS  WANTED,  especially  from  West  Virginia  and  surrounding  states. 
Will  pay  well  for  any  I  need,  or  will  try  to  work  out  a  trade  for  tokens  that  you  need. 

David  E.  Schenkman,  P.O.  Box  366,  Bryantown,  MD  20617.  E-mail 
dave@turtlehillbanjo.com 

PAY  $50.00  MINIMUM  FOR  ANY  EXPLOSIVE  TOKENS  NOT  ALREADY  IN  MY 
COLLECTION.  Reasonable  offer  for  other  exploders.  Joseph  Pierczynski,  324  S. 
Fountain  Avenue,  Ridgecrest,  CA  93555-4402  + 

WANTED:  MONONGAH  (1943)  AND  CAROLINA  (941)  SCRIP.  Send  list  with 
prices  and  condition  to:  Tom  Yokum,  915  £  Traction  Park,  Monongah,  WV  26554 
E-mail  kareny@access.mountain.net  or  phone  (304)  534-3588  after  5  p.m.  + 

WANTED:  MINERS'  CAP  LAMPS,  carbide  and  oil  wick.  Dick  Sears,  4831  Vespucci 
Drive,  Sierra  Vista,  AZ  85635  + 

MORE  AND  MORE  SCRIPTORS  ARE  USING  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  EMAIL  TO 
SEND  THEIR  FREE  AD  IN.  SEND  YOUR  FREE  AD  TO:  Steve@Ratliff.com 

FLORIDA  TOKENS  WANTED  -  Florida  tokens  of  all  types  wanted.  Send  5 7$  stamp 
for  free  sample  of  Florida  Token  Society's  newsletter,  TOKENEWS  and  request  free 
Florida  token.  Check  out  the  new  Florida  Token  Society  web  site: 
http:/www.mratliff.com/fts/  -  you  can  join  and  pay  dues  on-line!  Will  Steve  Ratliff, 
1717  Saint  Marys  Bay  Drive,  Milton,  FL  32583-7343  Steve@Ratliff.com  + 

M  TIMS  TGRO^W 

S.  C.  A.  FREE  AOS  FOR  MEMBERSe&a&°d>«&”&+& 

All  Coal  &  Lumber  Scrip 
W.Va.  Merchants  Tokens 
Civil  War  Tokens 
Pocket  Watches 
War  Relics 

U.S.  Coins  &  Currency 


Doug  Bumgardner 
A.N.A.  #50786 

Kanawha  Coin  Shop 

712  Fife  Street 


Charleston,  WV  25301 

Phone:  (304)  342-8081  Fax:  (304)  342-9401 

Web:  www.kanawhacoin.com 
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